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until the disinterment of the antique in Italy, coincident with 
the appearance on the stage of the European world of three men 
of gigantic genius, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, 
once more recalled men to the great principle of high art — 
a perception of the truth in nature and of the beautiful in 
nature — a transfer of which to the canvass and marble, consti- 
tutes the perfection of art. 



XIII. — On the Conditions which favour, retard, or obstruct the 
early Civilization of Man. By John Crawfurd, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Ethnological Society, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., Foreign 
Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris, etc., etc. 

The conditions which favour, retard, or obstruct the early 
civilization of man are, the physical and intellectual character 
of the races of man, the character, auspicious or inauspicious, 
of the localities in which the, races are found, the presence or 
absence, the abundance or paucity, of animals capable of do- 
mestication, or of useful plants suitable for cultivation, as well 
as the intercommunication of rude tribes with nations that have 
already made some advance in social progress. 

Before entering on the general question, I shall attempt to 
show what must have been the first appearance of man when 
omnipotent power called him into existence, — when the con- 
ditions which I have now enumerated had not yet had time to 
operate, and when all races, wherever situated, were on a com- 
mon level of savage equality. The most graphic account of man 
in that state which I have seen is to be found in a charming little 
book by Sir Humphrey Davy, called Consolations in Travel, 
and written a few months before the philosopher's death. In 
the form of a vision, partly fictitious, and partly founded on an 
actual dream, he paints the savage, naked, houseless and 
hungry. " Whilst I was still in motion," says he, " a dim and 
hazy light, which seemed like that of twilight in a rainy morn- 
ing, broke on my sight, and gradually a country displayed 
itself to my view, covered with forests and marshes. I saw 
wild animals grazing in large savannahs, and carnivorous 
beasts, such as lions and tigers, occasionally disturbing and 
destroying them. I saw naked savages feeding upon wild 
fruits, or devouring shell-fish, or fighting with clubs for the 
remains of a whale, which had been thrown upon the shore. 
I observed that they had no habitations — that they concealed 
themselves in caves, or under the shelter of palm-trees, and 
that the only delicious food which nature seemed to have given 
to them was the date and the cocoa-nut, and these were in very 
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small quantities, and the object of contention. I saw that 
some of these wretched human beings that inhabited the wide 
waste before my eyes had weapons pointed with flint or fish- 
bone, which they made use of for destroying birds and fishes 
that they fed upon raw. But their greatest delicacy appeared 
to be a maggot or worm, which they sought for with great per- 
severance in the buds of the palm." 

This is not an over-coloured account of the miserable state 
of man at his first appearance on earth, but taken as it really 
is from the accounts given of the native Australians : it is even 
much too favourable. The first generation of men could have 
no fashioned clubs, and no weapon pointed with sharpened 
flints or fish-bones. Even these rude weapons were only dis- 
covered by time and experience. The first weapons of the 
first men would have been nothing else than a branch torn 
from the nearest tree. The truth is, that the rudest savages 
ever discovered by civilized nations have not been in a state of 
nature. All had made some advances towards civilization. 
No savages have ever yet been found that had not acquired the 
art of evolving latent heat by the friction of two dry sticks 
against each other. Many, indeed, have been seen that were 
ignorant of hot water from the want of materials fit to with- 
stand fire. Some of the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, 
who had made considerable progress in agriculture, in their 
curiosity and ignorance scalded their fingers at the tea-kettle 
of Captain Cook. But pottery and warm water were luxuries, 
and fire and food necessaries. 

Such, then, according to this view, were the first parents of 
men who have since invented the printing-press, the telescope, 
the steam-engine, the railway, and the electric telegraph. The 
change is not more strange, though far more agreeable to con- 
template, than that of fancying " the noble dust of Alexander 
stopping a bunghole, or the clay of Caesar employed to patch a 
wall to expel the winter's flaw." 

One of the interlocutors in the dialogues of Sir Humphrey 
Davy's book is represented as arguing that man must have 
been created with more perfect faculties than such a helpless 
condition would imply, as otherwise " he must have been 
destroyed by the elements, or devoured by wild beasts, so 
much superior to him in physical force." To suppose such 
superior faculties in the first men is contrary to what we find in 
many savages, even after the discipline of thousands of years. 
"We may be quite sure, however, that the Almighty did not 
create man without giving him the power of self-preservation. 
Man is gregarious, and by numbers, and the faculty, not pos- 
sessed by the lower animals, of cooperation, he would make 
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up for individual weakness. Above all, he would make up for 
it by the incomparable superiority of his brain. From the 
lion, the tiger, the leopard, and the panther, he could escape 
by the simple expedient of climbing a tree, or wading into the 
water, where these animals could not follow him. Besides the 
faculty of acting in concert, man, it must be further observed, 
possesses an active courage wanting in the lower gregarious 
animals, which are the natural prey of wild beasts, and which 
were far more numerous than mau at his first creation, as indeed 
they still continue to be wherever man is yet a savage. 

With respect to protection from the elements, we may safely 
believe that each race was created by Divine power to suit the 
climate in which it was located; the Malay for the Torrid 
Zone, and the Esquimaux for the Arctic Circle. My friend 
Charles Darwin, whose account I shall presently quote at more 
length, tells us, in his excellent Travels, that he saw women of 
Terra del Fuego, with naked children at their naked breasts, 
almost heedless of the pelting wind and rain of that most in- 
clement region, and which would have quickly destroyed the 
natives of a warm or temperate climate. The inhabitants of 
tropical regions would require no clothing, and the skin of a 
dead bear, or sheep, or goat, would soon be had recourse to, 
almost instinctively, by those of cold ones. 

Food would seem, at first .view, to present a greater difficulty. 
It would, in the first instance, consist, for the most part, of fish 
and flesh, for esculent and wild fruits, even within the tropics, 
are few and scanty, and ordinary vegetables require cooking to 
make them fit for food. At and within the tropics the cocoa- 
palm is the only plant growing in a wild state fit for human 
food ; and in temperate regions, unless we except the acorn, the 
date is the only one. Both are, however, very limited as to 
locality, for the cocoa-nut is confined to the seaboard and the 
date to the dry desert. 

Animal food, then, would necessarily compose the chief sus- 
tenance of the first men, and stranded fish, or the carcases of ani- 
mals that had died a natural death or had been partially devoured 
by beasts of prey, would be first had recourse to, as being the 
most acceptable food. Nothing would come amiss to the hun- 
gry savage ; dead or live frogs, tortoises, snakes, lizards, rats, 
shell-fish, and grubs. My friend Sir George Grey, in his 
Travels in Australia, gives a graphic account of the food of the 
Australians, and particularly tells us of the feast of a whole 
tribe on a stranded whale. It was a sorry sight, he says, to 
see a pretty young woman entering the belly of the whale, 
there gorging herself with blubber, and issuing forth anointed 
from head to foot, and bearing in each hand a trophy of the 
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delicacy in question. I do not well understand how my friend 
came to find beauty in a young woman of Australia ; but my 
friend, though anything but a savage himself, has a mighty 
partiality for savages. He began his career by a perilous pil- 
grimage among the Australians ; his next stage was with the 
man-eaters of New Zealand, whom he subdued, tamed, and 
made his friends. Pursuing his useful vocation, he is now, 
and has been for the last five years, successfully engaged in 
keeping the peace among the Caflres and Hottentots of the 
southern extremity of the African Continent. 

But besides the resources I have just mentioned, it is to be 
remembered that some of the larger quadrupeds and all birds, 
in newly-discovered countries without human inhabitants, are 
quite indifferent to the approach of man, until, by a long expe- 
rience, he is ascertained to be an enemy to be avoided. Such 
may safely be presumed to have been the case everywhere, on 
man's first appearance on earth, and for a long time afterwards, 
so that an abundance of animal food, easily procured, would not 
be wanting ; and if it had in the first instance to be eaten raw, 
it may be taken for granted that in that age stomachs were equal 
to the enterprise. A young lady of the Sandwich Islands even 
now will swallow half-a-dozen raw mackerel for breakfast with- 
out the smallest inconvenience to herself; and an Esquimaux 
will swallow a quantity of train oil that would turn the stomachs 
of a dozen English ploughmen — evidence sufficient of what can 
be accomplished even by the degenerate digestions of existing 
races of man. 

But it may be as well to give a few examples. The seal, in 
our seas, is a shy and wary animal, but in islands not fre- 
quented by man, and where seals abound, they allow them- 
selves to be knocked on the head without attempting to 
escape. The most remarkable examples, however, of the 
tameness of birds in countries which have been found without 
human inhabitants, and the most satisfactory and the fullest 
statement of this curious and instructive fact, have been given 
by my friend Mr. Charles Darwin, in his account of the Gal- 
lapagos Islands on the western coast of South America. 
These are of volcanic formation and have a very arid soil, but 
with some springs in the interior, to which huge tortoises and 
birds repair to drink. "Before concluding the zoology of 
these islands," says Mr. Darwin, " I must describe more in 
detail the tameness of the birds. This disposition is common 
to all the terrestrial species. There is not one that will not 
approach sufficiently near to be killed with a switch, and some- 
times, as I have myself tried, with a cap or hat. A gun is 
here almost superfluous, for with the muzzle of one I pushed a 
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hawk off the branch of a tree. One day a mocking-bird 
alighted on the edge of a pitcher, made of the shell of a tortoise, 
which I held in my hand whilst lying down. He began very 
quietly to sip the water, and allowed me to lift him from the 
ground. I often tried, and very nearly succeeded, in catching 
these birds by their legs. Formerly these birds appear to have 
been even tamer than now." 

Among the islands discovered without human inhabitants 
were Madeira and its adjacent islands; and here, no doubt, the 
birds were as tame as in the Gallapagos, although we have no 
record of it. They have now, however, been settled for more 
than four centuries, and the birds have had time to become 
as shy as in all other inhabited countries. The Falkland 
Islands afford a second instance of the tameness of birds ; and 
here again I refer to Darwin : " The geese in the Falkland 
Islands," he observes, " by the precaution they observe in 
building on the islets, show that they are aware of the danger 
from foxes ; but they are not by this rendered wild towards 
man. The tameness of the birds, especially of the water-fowl, 
is strongly contrasted with the habits of the same species in 
Terra del Fuego, where, for ages past, they have been perse- 
cuted by the wild inhabitants. In the Falklands the sports- 
man may sometimes kill more of the upland geese in one day 
than he is able to carry home ; whereas in Terra del Fuego it 
is nearly as difficult to kill one as it is in England of the com- 
mon wild goose." 

It takes a long time before the birds learn to fear man. 
" These birds" continues Mr. Darwin, speaking of those of the 
Gallapagos, " although much persecuted, do not become wild 
in a short time. In Charles Island, which had been colonized 
for six years (since 18£6), I saw a boy sitting at a well with a 
switch in his hand, with which he killed the doves and finches 
as they came to drink. He had already procured a little heap 
of them for his dinner, and he said he had been in the constant 
habit of waiting there for the same purpose." 

Dampier, who visited the Gallapagos in 1684, or nearly one 
hundred and sixty years before Mr. Darwin, gives a similar 
account of the tameness of the birds. " There are great plenty 
of turtledoves, so tame that a man may kill five or six dozen 
in a forenoon with a stick. They are somewhat less than a 
pigeon, and very good meat and commonly fat." To the tame- 
ness of the birds of the Falkland Islands I may add that there 
is one striking exception, the birds of passage. These are 
travelled and cosmopolitan birds — know by experience what 
sort of creature man is, and that he is no more to be trusted 
than a fox. 
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The tameness of birds and animals which have not had a long 
experience of man, would probably lead to the practice of do- 
mesticating such of them as were amenable to domestication ; a 
practice which intelligent savages, we may suppose, would have 
recourse to when the wild birds began to get scarce. 

The first men were undoubtedly very miserable beings ; 
fortunately, however, without being, in the absence of any 
object of comparison, aware of it. Dryden thus describes such 
a savage : 

"lamas free as Nature first made man, 
When in the woods the noble savage ran." 

I cannot set much value on the freedom of the being who was 
liable to be knocked on the head by the first stronger man he 
met, for the sake of the possession of a dead rat or a cocoa-nut ; 
nor can I conceive anything noble in the poor naked, crouching 
creature, trembling with cold and starving from hunger. 

I now proceed to describe, as succinctly as 1 can, the various 
conditions which tend to promote, retard, or hinder the early 
progress of man in civilization. The word civilization is, of 
course, merely a relative term, and which, although it always 
implies social advancement, it is impossible to fix or define. A 
people, however, that cultivates useful plants, that has domes- 
ticated some useful animals, that possesses a knowledge of 
some of the useful metals, that has acquired the art of weaving 
textile fabrics, and, finally, that has either invented for itself 
written language or borrowed and used that of another people, 
may, I think be safely called civilized. Five-and-twenty cen- 
turies ago the Greeks were certainly a civilized people, and the 
Britons, Irish, French, and Germans as certainly were not. 
The English of the time of Elizabeth were a civilized people, 
and their sovereign was worthy of them; but the English 
of the present day are far more civilized, and they have a 
sovereign equal to themselves. Queen Elizabeth was, no 
doubt, a great sovereign, and spoke Latin ; but then she be- 
headed her cousin Mary, drank strong ale at breakfast, wore 
woollen hose, not such as are now made in Leeds or Notting- 
ham; had but one pair of silk stockings, rode on a pillion 
behind Lord Burleigh, and swore a good deal. Such are not 
the ways of Queen Victoria, whom we may safely pronounce to 
be a far fitter sovereign for a people who have profited by two 
hundred and fifty additional years of civilization. 

The first condition to which I have referred as promoting, 
retarding, or hindering, the progress of early civilization is 
race, and on this point I shall only compare people who are 
placed, in other respects, in equal circumstances. The Hindus 
occupy a country as fertile, and almost as large, as do the 
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Chinese. It lies mostly within the same latitudes as China, 
and civilization most probably sprang up as early in India as 
in China. The results are, however, very different j and I do 
not see how the difference can be accounted for, except by 
difference in the quality of the race. The Chinese are a 
more athletic people than the Hindus. They have been for 
many ages united under one government and law. The 
Hindus, on the contrary, have never existed in such a state, 
but have been immemorially divided into many petty princi- 
palities — an indisputable proof of weakness and barbarism. 
In the memory of history, the Chinese have been but twice 
conquered by strangers, and in both cases the strangers have 
adopted the laws and manners of China; in a word, have 
become Chinese. For the last eight hundred years the Hindus 
have been subdued by every strange people that had the power 
to invade their country, and they have been compelled to adopt 
the laws of the conquerors. The Hindus have invented no- 
thing, that I am aware of, except the culture of the cotton 
plant and the manufacture of fabrics from it ; but the Chinese 
have given to the world tea, porcelain, silk, paper, sugar, and 
the art of printing. There is nothing that so clearly indicates 
the superiority of the Chinese over the Hindus as the relative 
value of their manual labour. A skilled Chinese will earn, in 
the same market, full three-fold the wages of a Hindu, simply 
because he either does thrice as much work or does his work 
proportionately better. At this moment the Chinese are per- 
forming work in the gold mines of California and Australia, 
for which Hindus are no more fit than they are to perform the 
labour of English navigators. 

The Negroes of Africa are in physical strength nearly equal 
to Europeans, at least equal to Chinese, and far superior to 
Hindus ; but in intellectual endowment — and hence in civiliz- 
ation — they are far below even the last of these. They have 
never, like them, invented letters ; nor have they adopted the 
letters of other nations. They have never, like the Hindus 
and other eastern nations, had the skill to tame the elephant, 
which abounds in their forests as much as in the forests of 
India. A Phenician nation, the Carthaginians, a people of the 
same blood as the Jews, the cleverest of all Asiatics, showed 
the Africans, two thousand years ago, how to tame the elephant, 
but they would not be taught. 

The nations of Asia first, and then those of Europe, quickly 
discovered the secret of the mental incapacity but physical 
strength of the Negroes, their docility, in short, their aptitude 
for the condition of slavery, and they have immemorially made 
slaves of them. At present there are probably not fewer than 
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six millions of them in the New World and its islands — a 
standing scandal and reproach to the superior race. 

The race that inhabits Europe, the white man, is probably 
pretty nearly on an equality in all its varieties, the difference 
in social state arising only from the conditions, more or 
less favourable, under which the varieties which compose it 
have been placed. Its vast superiority over all the other races 
has been proved in a thousand ways, for more than twenty 
centuries. It would be useless to attempt a comparison, for 
that would prove rather a contrast than a parallel ; but I may 
briefly refer to a few of the most salient points in which they 
differ. The European never stands still, but is constantly im- 
proving. The Asiatic, on the contrary, makes an early, and 
for early times, even a respectable progress ; but having gone 
so far, he stands fast on the ancient ways, and it is hard to 
make him move an inch. He is, in fact, an obstinate, in- 
veterate, provoking conservative — such a one as ought to make 
people ashamed of the very word. I will give you a few ex- 
amples. The Hindus were clothed in fine cottons, and daintily 
fed, while Britons were clad in the skins of wild beasts. We 
had not a shirt to our backs at the time when the Hindus 
manufactured muslin ; and now we send " shirtings " to the 
Hindus, made out of their own cotton, or of cotton far better 
than their own. 

The Chinese discovered the polarity of the magnet long 
before Europeans, but they used the magnet as a toy only. 
They have seen Europeans for more than three centuries cir- 
cumnavigating the globe and visiting their own shores, but even 
now they hardly use the mariner's compass. Their ship are 
of the form which we fancy to have been that of Noah's ark — 
an oblong square box, with two eyes at the prow, to give it the 
look of a sea-monster, which, indeed it is, without the eyes. 
These people go in thousands to California and Australia, in 
search of gold ; but they cannot go to these places in the square 
boxes in question, and have to be conveyed in European ships. 
They invented gunpowder long before we did, but confined its 
application to the making of ingenious fire-works, and its effec- 
tive use in war they acquired, and but very imperfectly, from 
Europeans ; yet to this day persevering much in the use of 
the now ridiculous bow and arrow. 

The Chinese were in possession of the art of printing for 
centuries before it was discovered by Europeans, but with 
them it is 6till what it was in the beginning — stereotype by 
wooden blocks — and printing by moveable metallic types is 
still unknown to them. They have one newspaper for four 
hundred millions of people — the Pekin or Imperial Gazette — 
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and although it contains the edicts of " The Son of Heaven," 
I have reason to think that a single number of any English 
daily newspaper contains more sense and knowledge than a 
whole year's publication of this literally unique journal. 

One other distinction between the European and Asiatic 
races consists in the absence, with the latter, of what may be 
called a personal individuality. The scythe of despotism 
wielded by one mower, as it were, mowes down all to one 
common level. Thus the Chinese discovered the valuable arts 
of paper-making, printing, and porcelain, with the wonderful 
one of manufacturing the most beautiful of all textile fabrics 
from the entrails of a caterpillar ; but they ascribe these in- 
ventions, not to the real discoverers, who are unknown, but to 
an emperor or an empress, which is about the same thing as if 
the doctrine of gravitation were attributed to Queen Anne, the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood to Charles II or Nell 
Gwynne, the spinning-jenny and steam-engine to George III, 
and the railway to George IV. 

The second condition affecting civilization is locality, and it 
is a very important one. A locality favourable to the develop- 
ment of civilization should have a fertile soil, be amply sup- 
plied with water, be free from forest, have a sufficient extent 
of level land, and be difficult of access to nomadic tribes pre- 
destined by the nature of the land they occupy, to a roaming 
and predatory life. 

Fertility of soil becomes an accessory of early civilization, by 
the facility which it affords to rude industry of raising the 
greatest amount of produce with the least amount of labour. 
An element of this fertility, more especially in warm climates, 
is a copious and perennial command of water for irrigation, a 
process which usually increases the productive powers of the 
soil, according to the degree of heat, the supply of water, and 
the nature of the crop from two up to tenfold, and which, indeed, 
is capable of making the sterile sand itself fertile, as we find it 
to do in several parts of India. 

An open plain, clear of forest, seems indispensable to the 
rise of any respectable amount of early civilization, and a heavy 
forest an insuperable obstacle to it. The reason is obvious. 
In the early stage of society, the timber of such a forest is but 
a worthless incumbrance ; and the mere labour of clearing it 
for cultivation is an effort beyond the feeble skill and labour of 
the savage, in his first efforts at progress. In many parts of 
the east, the rudest husbandry consists in partially felling the 
timber and burning it, and without attempting the arduous 
task of grubbing up the roots, taking a single crop from the 
virgin soil, and then abandoning the land until the wood 
springs up for a future crop to be taken in the same manner. 
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Extent of territory is indispensable to civilization, by afford- 
ing room for the growth of a people sufficiently numerous to 
have the power of preserving from the inroads of barbarous 
neighbours the knowledge it has accumulated, which know- 
ledge is civilization itself. In mountains, narrow valleys, and 
small islands, no great and permanent civilization has ever 
sprung up. Such civilization will be found, among whatever 
race, to have originated in open and wide plains. 

Long after civilization has made advances in the plains, bar- 
barism will linger in the mountains. In our own country, 
Wales and the Highlands of Scotland are examples, as are 
Brittany in France, and Gallicia and the Asturias in Spain, in 
all of which rude languages still exist, although dying out, and, 
for the cause of civilization, deserving to die. Such localities 
are by no means confined to Europe. The mountains of India 
contain a score of rude nations absurdly called aborigines, 
merely because they are not Hindus in manners, speech, and 
religion. Even the mountains of China contain tribes of the 
same description, after the mass of the population has been 
civilized for thousands of years. The inhabitants of all such 
mountains pride themselves much on their freedom, but I 
suspect barbarism would be a fitter name. 

The third condition affecting early civilization consists in 
the presence or absence of the plants capable of cultivation for 
food or clothing, and of the animals amenable to domestication 
for labour, food, or clothing. Without plants capable of culti- 
vation, man must continue for ever a savage ; and without some 
of the best of them, for ever a barbarian. The condition of the 
hunter seeking after the wild produce of the woods or desert, 
is the lowest stage of human existence ; and that of the mere 
fisherman is but a variety of it. The precarious and wandering 
life which this state implies, is an obstacle to all social advance- 
ment. In the east, the occupations of hunters and fishermen, 
but more particularly the first, are confined to the meanest and 
lowest of the people, or to tribes which have been unable, from 
their adverse position, to emerge from the savage state. 

But not only are cultivated plants and domesticated animals 
indispensable even to the earliest advances of civilization ; the 
most valuable of both are necessary to any effectual amount of it. 
No people, it may be safely averred, ever attained any great 
civilisation without, for example, the possession of some cereal, 
and without having domesticated the horse, or the ox, or the 
buffalo. No evidence exists of a people emerging from bar- 
barism, whose food consisted of the cocoa-nut, the banana, the 
date, the bread-fruit, sago, the potato, the yam, or the batata. 
Such articles are too easily produced, require too little skill and 
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ingenuity to raise ; and when they fail, there is nothing to fall 
hack upon — nothing between the people cultivating them and 
starvation. They should be looked upon only as aids to sub- 
sistence, food to fall back upon in case of necessity ; or for the 
practice of economy, to enable the consumer to add to his 
comforts in clothing and dwelling, by a more restricted use of 
bread-corn — ever a diet preferred, even by those whose habi- 
tual food is composed of cheaper articles. The higher too, the 
cereal the better, wheat standing at the top of the list in tem- 
perate regions, and rice in warm ones. 

The fourth and last condition affecting an early civilization is 
intercommunication ; which may take place through commerce, 
religion, settlement and colonization, or conquest. If the races 
commingling be of equal quality, or nearly so, as is the case 
with all the races of Europe, the less advanced is certain ulti- 
mately to gain by the admixture ; and there are some European 
people (I suspect the inhabitants of these islands are among 
the number) who, but for their intercourse with more civilized 
nations, would hardly have emerged from mere barbarism. 

"When, on the other hand, the races intermingling are of 
unequal qualities, the superior runs the risk of deterioration, 
and the inferior even of extermination. Of this we have ex- 
amples in the New World which will occur to every one. 

I shall now endeavour to give a few examples in illustration 
of the conditions which I have enumerated, beginning with 
the nations who made the earliest advances. The ancient 
Egyptians, of whom the modern Copts are the representatives, 
were an unique people, neither African, European, nor Asiatic, 
but certainly partaking most of the latter. Although not in- 
tellectually a superior race, they were among the first to attain 
a respectable civilization. The Nile and its mud made them 
what they were, for had this stream not flowed through the 
Egyptian valley, they would at this day have continued to be 
such nomadic barbarians as roam still in the deserts east and 
west of the Nile. Mr. Buckle* fancies that the civilization of 
Egypt was owing to the valley of the Nile being productive of 
date-palms, a prodigious mistake, for the deserts of Africa and 
Arabia are often prolific in dates without ever having generated 
civilization. It was because the Egyptians, besides the date, 
possessed wheat, barley, pulses, and the ox, and that nature 
dressed and irrigated their country, that the Egyptians became 
numerous and civilized. Dates never would have enabled 
their cultivators to have built gigantic tombs for kings and for 
oxen in the shape of the pyramids. 

* History of Civilization in England, by Henry Thomas Buckle. 
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In Hindustan, civilization would seem to hare sprung up at 
several distinct and independent points ; but the most remark- 
able and pervading of these was that which arose in the upper 
valley of the Ganges, a wide and fertile plain, clear of forest ; 
the scene, in a word, of the recent rebellion. This was the 
seat, at least in India, of the people with whom originated the 
Brahminical religion and the doctrine of the castes, and they 
were the people also of whom the Sanskrit language was the 
vernacular tongue. All the aids to an effectual civilization but 
one were possessed by this people. They possessed the best 
cereals, pulses, oil-yielding plants, plants yielding colouring 
matter, as the indigo and samower, while the cotton plant was 
peculiarly their own. Among animals, the Hindus had domes- 
ticated the ox, the buffalo, the horse, the camel, the sheep, 
and the goat. They were probably the first to tame the ele- 
phant and reduce the giant to servitude — no small achieve 
ment. Some of the domestic animals are still found wild in 
their forests, as the elephant, the ox, the buffalo, and even the 
dog. 

Nothing in India seems to have been defective but the race 
of man, and that this is of a quality inferior to many others is 
sufficiently testified by the facility with which the Hindus have 
been subdued by every conqueror, from Greek Alexander to 
Turkish Mahmood and English Robert Clive. 

Chinese civilization sprang up in the wide, fertile plain 
watered by the Yangtse, the greatest river of the old world, 
and with which only those of the first magnitude in the new 
can compare. The 30th parallel runs through the locality of 
the origin of this civilization, so that as far as latitude is con- 
cerned, the climate corresponds generally with that of Egypt 
(another seat, as already mentioned, of early civilization), while 
it does not very far differ from that of the locality of the princi- 
pal Hindu civilization. Independent of a fertile, clear, and 
well-watered plain of great extent, all the plants and animals 
necessary to an effective civilization, contributed their assist- 
ance to this Chinese civilization ; and here were invented the 
manufacture of porcelain, silk, paper, written language, and 
printing. The plain watered by the Yangtse and its affluents is 
said to contain, at present, one hundred millions of souls ; while 
the civilization of the original nucleus has spread, with wonder- 
ful uniformity, over a million and a half of square miles, and a 
population of four hundred millions of men. Practically, it is 
the highest that Asia ever produced, although bearing no just 
comparison, owing to difference of race, with the civilizations 
of Europe, ancient or modern. This was made plain enough 
when, some months ago, a few gun-boats, belonging to two 
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European nations, with a population between them hardly 
equal to that of a single province of China, ran up a Chinese 
river, and dictated a treaty that violated the laws of an empire 
which had undergone little change for three thousand years — 
which had witnessed the rise, decline, and fall of the Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Persian, Roman, and Arabian empires. 

The civilizations of Europe were of much more recent origin 
than those of the oriental races ; but no one can fancy that 
the Asiatic races were superior to the European, and still less 
that man was earlier created in Asia than in Europe, and con- 
sequently has had a longer time for development j the fact, 
therefore, must be ascribed to the greater natural obstacles which 
the European races have had to contend against. In Europe, 
there existed no extensive fertile plains, clear from the incum- 
brance of forests, such as that of the Nile, the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, the Ganges, and the Yangtse. Civilization sprang up 
first where the conditions were most favourable, in the fertile 
lands and temperate climates of Greece and Italy. I have nei- 
ther time nor knowledge to enter into the important questions 
of Greek and Italian civilization; and I refer to them here 
chiefly because of the influence they exercised on the other races 
of Europe. The civilization which sprang up in Greece had a 
powerful effect on the Italian nations ; but an independent and 
distinct civilization appears also to have arisen in Italy itself, 
at several different points, as we discover by the existence of 
ancient inscriptions in native characters, less known to us than 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, since we have not, as with some of 
these, translations in the Greek language. 

One of the civilized nations of Italy, speaking the Latin 
language, first conquered all the other nations of that peninsula, 
and eventually Spain and France, imposing on the subdued 
nations its own language, which in a broken, mixed, and bastard 
state, remains to them up to the present day. With the lan- 
guage of Rome, the conquered nations received its institutions 
and its civilization. 

Roman conquest was arrested in the east by deserts and the 
presence of races incapable of amalgamating with the con- 
querors without deterioration, and hence incapable of adopting 
European civilization. To the north it was arrested by forests, 
by cold, by poverty, and by the indomitable courage of the in- 
habitants. The rude races of the north did not receive the 
benefits of Greek and Roman civilization at home as a con- 
quered people. On the contrary ; they issued from their own 
forests, and obtained it as conquerors. 

But for their migrations, the natives of the north might have 
continued to this day such savages and barbarians as our fore- 
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fathers undoubtedly were two thousand years ago. What the 
country and its inhabitants were that arrested the advance of 
the disciplined legions of Rome, I will describe to you in the 
graphic words of my friend, Mr. Thomas Carlyle ;* who, speak- 
ing of Brandenburg, says, it was "a country of lakes and woods, 
of marshy jungles, sandy wildernesses, inhabited by bears, 
otters, bisons, wolves, wild swine, and certain shaggy Germans 
of the Suevic type, as good as inarticulate to Pythias." He 
adds, that the shaggy Germans in question were " men of blond, 
stern aspect, and great strength of bone, known to possess a 
formidable talent for fighting." 

Pythias, the man who gave this account of our forefathers, 
was a Greek of Marseilles, and Mr. Carlyle considers him to 
have been a commercial traveller, or what we sometimes call a 
" bagman." He travelled about three hundred and twenty- 
seven years before the birth of Christ, when the Greeks were 
in a high state of civilization, Alexander conquering Persia 
and defeating innumerable Hindus (notwithstanding their ele- 
phants), on the banks of the Indus, and that, too, just as easily 
as Clive did their descendants at Plassey, some two thousand 
two hundred years after. The Greek mercantile agent in ques- 
tion was evidently going to the fountain-head in quest of 
amber, just as the Spaniards and Portuguese did in search of 
cloves and nutmegs, three centuries and a half ago. 

The shaggy men of stern aspect, with a formidable talent for 
fighting, were of the same race that about eight hundred years 
later, in a rather buccaneer fashion, crossed the German ocean, 
invaded and conquered this country, and imposed its institu- 
tions and language on the greater number of its inhabitants. 
We may forgive them their buccaneering, since to them we owe 
Bacon and Newton, Shakespear and Milton, the steam-engine, 
the American republic (now as populous as the parent country), 
and the conquest of India. Assuredly no other race of men 
has ever achieved such things. 

There are some extensive regions of the globe so unfavourably 
circumstanced, as to their physical circumstances, that no re- 
spectable amount of civilization has ever sprung up in them. 
This includes the deserts of Arabia and the steppes of Tartary, 
from the wall of China to the Caspian. The desert parts of 
Arabia, from the sterility of the land and the want of water, 
have never possessed any other than an erratic and predatory 
population. The part of Arabia in which the Mahomedan 
religion originated was not of this character, for the country- 
men of Mahomed were not mere shepherds, but also agricul- 

* History of Frederick tbe Great, by Thomas Carlyle. 
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turists and traders. Although, however, the Arabs be the best 
race of all Asia, the Phenician excepted, they had made no 
figure in the history of the world, until in the seventh century 
of the Christian era, Mahomed, as Gibbon expresses it, 
" breathed the soul of enthusiasm into their savage bodies." 
Then, they sallied forth from Mecca and Medina ; and in the 
course of little more than a century, conquered the Persian 
Empire, the native country of the Turks, the Asiatic portion 
of the Roman Empire, the African portion of the same empire, 
and the best portion of the Spanish Peninsula. Their dominion 
was of no long duration, for advancing into France, they were de- 
feated by the Frankish chief, Charles Martel, and driven head- 
long out of the kingdom. After too long a continuance in it, 
the patrons of Columbus expelled them from Spain, banishing 
them to Africa, where they linger in a state of barbarism equal 
to that of their forefathers, when they entered on their course 
of conquest just one thousand two hundred and thirty-six 
years ago. 

The coldness of the climate, the unsuitableness of the coun- 
try for agriculture, but its suitableness for pasture, together, 
perhaps, with some inferiority of intellect in a very ugly race, 
have prevented the rise of civilization among the Tartar nations, 
by making them in all ages, more or less, migratory shep- 
herds ; their migrations being in some respects like that instinct 
of some of the lower animals, which urges them to move from 
one climate to another in search of food. They live by their 
horses, camels, oxen, sheep, and goats. Occasionally they have 
united under a warlike leader, and proved the scourge of 
civilized nations. Under Attila they ravaged Europe ; and 
under Gengis and Timur they ravaged Asia. Their last feat 
was the conquest of China, which they effected twice over — once 
in the thirteenth and once in the seventeenth century. Gun- 
powder henceforth will make them utterly harmless, and they 
must continue in their Steppes, or be destroyed if they leave 
them. 

I shall next give some examples, in illustration of my sub- 
ject, from countries which have been the objects of my own 
special attention, the islands of the great Asiatic or Malay 
Archipelago, where I passed twelve years of my life. In this 
Archipelago, wherever there are plains forest-free with a fertile 
soil, there will always be found a very respectable civilization ; 
and wherever the land is covered with a dense forest, we are 
certain to encounter barbarism. Although exactly the same 
race inhabits both localities, Java, and the two small islands 
immediately to the east of it, belong to the first class of islands. 
Their formation is volcanic : they contain mountains, some of 
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which rise to the height of twelve thousand feet ; and while of 
great natural fertility of soil, they are admirably watered by 
perennial streams. The three islands contain between them 
about twelve millions of civilized inhabitants, immemorially in 
possession of the useful arts and of a written language, invented 
in the principal island. 

Opposite to the islands now named is Borneo, and not above 
two hundred miles distant. It belongs to the second category. 
It is one huge, unbroken mass of land, covered throughout 
with a forest always green and often impenetrable. Its native 
inhabitants are savages. They have domesticated the dog, the 
hog, and the common fowl, but not the ox, although a denizen 
of their forests. They consist of, probably, not fewer than one 
hundred different tribes and nations speaking as many different 
tongues, reminding one of the rudest parts of Africa and 
America. The two small islands just mentioned, called Bali 
and Lomboc, contain between them about a million and a half 
of inhabitants, which is probably more than the whole indige- 
nous population of Borneo, which is eighty-fold their extent. 

Another island of the Archipelago nearly equals Borneo in 
extent, New Guinea. Like it, it has a stubborn soil, and is 
universally forest-clad. Lying within the same parallels of 
latitude as Java, its inhabitants are even more rude than those 
of Borneo ; but it will perhaps be pleaded that they are oriental 
negroes, differing from, but hardly less stalwart than those of 
Africa. Something must, no doubt, be allowed for this. 

I have stated that no people could attain a respectable mea- 
sure of civilization that was not in possession of one or other 
of the cereal corns, and of this the Indian Archipelago affords a 
striking illustration. The bread of the inhabitants of the Mo- 
luccas is sago, for their country is unfit for the production of 
rice. The possession of the clove and nutmeg, the coveting of 
which by the nations of Europe led to the discovery of a new 
world — to the practical discovery of India and China, and to 
the circumnavigation of the globe — did not serve them ; for 
when first seen they were ignorant of letters, and even of the 
divisions of time by weeks, months, and years. 

The almost innumerable islands scattered over the great 
Pacific Ocean afford some remarkable illustrations of the causes 
which have impeded the advance of civilization. They are in- 
habited by two principal and several minor races of man. Of 
the two principal races, one of a stature equal to the European, 
and of a nut-brown colour, occupies all the islands east of the 
Feejee group, and as far as Easter Island, and from the Sandwich 
to the New Zealand Islands, that is over 68° of latitude and 80° 
of longitude. Over this vast extent of the earth's surface, the 
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unity of the race is proclaimed by a common physical form and 
by a common language. From the Feejee group on the east 
to New Ireland and New Caledonia west, a totally different 
race peoples the islands, much resembling the Negroes of 
Africa, but still far from being identical with them in physical 
form. These Negroes, instead of speaking one tongue, like 
the fairer race, speak a great diversity. 

When first discovered, the fairer race was found to have 
made by far the greater advance in civilization. They cultivated 
the banana, the cocoa-palm, the bread-fruit, the yam, the batata 
or sweet potato, the taro (Caladium esculentum), the sugar- 
cane, and the orange. They possessed the hog, the dog, and the 
common fowl, although these were unequally distributed over 
the different islands. They had none of the larger quadrupeds, 
wild or domestic ; none of the cerealia, no pulses, no textile 
material ; and neither iron, nor, indeed, any other metal. The 
food of this people consisted of the banana and the bread-fruit ; 
and their clothing was paper, made from the paper mulberry 
(Broussonetia papyrifera). The only communication with 
strangers more advanced than themselves which they had was 
with the Malayan nations, and that in times remote and un- 
known. What they learnt from this remote quarter, distant 
about four thousand miles, was not much, but still something, 
for they learnt from them how to count up to one thousand ; 
and they obtained from them the cocoa-nut, the yam, the sugar- 
cane, and, perhaps, the sweet potato, all which is testified by 
the clear evidence of language. 

Several of the islands had a fertile soil, and all had a genial 
climate ; but with so few of the aids to civilization, no consi- 
derable advance could be expected, and it is only surprising 
how much had been accomplished with such scanty means. 

One group or chain of three islands is equal in extent to 
Great Britain j and from its size and fertility, might have been, 
as it certainly is one day destined to be, the seat of an empire. 
This is New Zealand, lying within latitudes corresponding 
with the climates of Egypt, Greece, Italy, and the south of 
France. The race was here the same as that of the tropical 
islands ; but, from having to struggle with a climate less soft, 
the people were more energetic and manly, the foremost, in- 
deed, of all extra-European savages. They were, however, in 
a far ruder state than their brethren of the tropics, wanting 
the accessories to civilization possessed by the latter. In their 
climate, the banana, the cocoa-nut, the bread-fruit, and the 
yam would not grow; and all the cultivated plants they pos- 
sessed in common with their tropical congeners, were the 
batata and the taro. Of domestic animals the New Zealanders 
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had only dogs, and they were small in size and few in number. 
Indeed, this was inevitable, for these great islands had no wild 
quadrupeds except a little rat, which was in great esteem as 
food, and protected by Maori or New Zealand game laws. 
The New Zealanders were the most eminent of all man-eaters j 
and the illustrious Captain Cook early suggested the proba- 
bility that the scarcity of other flesh may have led to the abo- 
mination. In the course of eighty short years the cannibals 
have become Christians, possess all the cultivated plants and 
domesticated animals of Europe, and ride English blood-horses 
on English saddles. Gibbon, some seventy years ago, quoted 
an old Roman writer, to show that about fifteen centuries ago 
certain tribes of Scotland, not far from the city of Glasgow, 
were probably cannibals ; and he makes this reflection upon it, 
often quoted : " If in the neighbourhod of the commercial and 
literary town of Glasgow a race of cannibals has really existed, 
we may contemplate in the period of the Scottish history the 
opposite extremes of savage and civilized life. Such reflections 
tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas, and to encourage the 
pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce, in some future 
age, the Hume of the Southern Hemisphere." That is probable 
enough j but the great future historian will not be of the 
Maori, but of the Anglo-Saxon race, for the former is dying 
out, and fortunately in this case, not by gunpowder and brandy, 
but by amalgamation. 

But now for illustrations from the vast New World. Such 
civilization as sprang up in America (a feeble and imperfect 
one) was confined to the table land of the Andes, from eight 
thousand to ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, where 
the absence of excessive heat and moisture allowed of the 
existence of plains and valleys unencumbered by unconquer- 
able forest. In such a locality sprang up the Mexican or 
Aztec and the Peruvian civilizations. The red race, which in- 
habited the plateau of the Andes, was not of a high order, phy- 
sical or intellectual, and all the other conditions necessary to 
the promotion of an early civilization were either absent or 
defective, locality alone excepted. The Mexicans and Peru- 
vians possessed one cereal, and that one not of the highest 
order — maize; and they had the banana and the cocoa-nut. 
For the horse, the ass, the ox, the buffalo, the elephant, the 
camel, the sheep, the hog, and the goat of the old world, they 
had domesticated, to furnish them food, labour, and clothing, 
only three small feeble animals of the camel family, the Llama, 
the Alpaca, and Vicuna, all still found in the wild state — in 
this particular differing from the greater number of the do- 
mesticated animals of the old world, and implying the rude- 
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ness, lateness, and imperfection of American native civilization. 
The most powerful of the three animals in question, the Llama, 
is capable of carrying about one-sixth part of the load of a 
camel, that is one hundred pounds weight instead of six hun- 
dred. None of these animals were fit for draught, and hence 
the plough and wheel carriage were unknown to the Mexicans 
and Peruvians. 

The poultry-yard of the Mexicans and Peruvians contained 
but one bird, although certainly that one very respectable, the 
turkey. The paucity of American animals capable of domes- 
tication, or at all events which have been domesticated, is sur- 
prisingly small compared with those of the Old World. The 
musk-ox, the elk, and the bison are the only large wild rumi- 
nants of America; and they would seem to be incapable of 
domestication. All this is the more remarkable, since the 
domesticated animals of Europe, Africa, and Asia, now thrive 
equally in America as well as in their native countries. 

The Aztecs, and other nations of the Cordilleras of the 
Andes, were in possession of one textile material — cotton, and 
they wove fabrics from it. They had a knowledge of gold, 
silver, copper, and tin ; but had not, like other nations of the 
Old World who had made any advance, acquired the important 
art of making iron malleable. Por cutting instruments, they 
used an alloy of copper and tin, and in this manner had a vast 
advantage over the South Sea Islanders, who were obliged to 
have recourse to jade and fishbones ; and even over our own 
forefathers, of remote but unknown antiquity, who fashioned 
their bows and arrows, and also shaved themselves, if they 
shaved at all, with such flint knives as have been found in 
caves and excavations — bearing not the least resemblance to 
the cutlery of Sheffield or Birmingham. 

Prom Italy to Japan, many nations had invented written 
languages, cither hieroglyphic or phonetic ; but neither the in- 
habitants of the Andes nor any other American people had done 
so. Confining myself to the region with which I am most 
familiar, I may mention, that in the Indian and Philippine 
Islands, no fewer than nine separate and independent alphabets, 
obsolete or in use, exist to the present day, a singular contrast 
to mighty America, which had not invented even one. 

No civilization worth notice, as I have said, has ever sprung 
up in America beyond the plateau of the Ancles, and this 
seemingly not on account of heat or of cold, but chiefly on 
account of the vast forests which equally covered its temperate, 
its cold, and its equatorial regions ; which were not only 
insuperable obstacles to agriculture, but which also, by the 
abundance of their game, seduced the inhabitants to continue the 
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agreeable and adventurous, but savage life of the hunter and 
fisherman. It has been asserted that no considerable civiliza- 
tion ever sprung up within the tropics, but this is a palpable 
mistake, for the Hindu civilizations of the Canarese, the Tamils, 
and Telingas or Gentous, all originated within the Tropics ; 
the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Celebes, which had their 
independent civilizations, are far nearer to the equator than 
Cuba or Hispaniola, whose inhabitants were little better than 
savages. 

I may conclude this paper by examples drawn from races, 
whose advance, from the unfavourable conditions under which 
they existed, was either very difficult or wholly impossible. 
The island of Madagascar is three times the size of Great 
Britain, and inhabited by a peculiar race of negroes, who have 
been known to Europeans for three centuries and a half, and 
in this long period, left in a great measure to themselves, they 
have hardly made any appreciable advance in civilization. 
They have immemorially cultivated the banana, the cocoa-nut, 
the yam, and rice, the chief cereal of the Tropics. They have 
domesticated the dog, the hog, the goat, and the ox. In some 
mysterious manner, and seemingly at a very remote time, they 
have had the benefit of some communication with strangers 
more civilized than themselves. These strangers were the 
Malayan people of the Indian Archipelago, although the nearest 
of them is three thousand miles distant from Madagascar. 
From them they received their entire numeral system, and 
such commodities as rice and the yam, with malleable iron ; 
while, we find in their language a good many Malayan words 
besides these, implying advance in the arts. This is incon- 
testably proved by the evidence of language. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, the people of Mada- 
gascar never invented letters themselves, nor adopted those of 
other nations. Their superstitions are grovelling, but not 
sanguinary, and they have adhered to them with great perti- 
nacity, having rejected the Mahometanism of their no very 
distant neighbours the Arabs, and in our own time, Protestant 
Christianity presented to them under very favourable auspices. 
It is difficult to ascribe their backwardness to anything else 
than inferior capacity of race. 

In the vast continent of Australia, soil and climate excepted, 
nearly every condition indispensable to early development was 
wanting. The race was the same throughout, an ill-formed 
black man, as well within as without the tropic. The land 
produced neither esculent fruits, nor roots, nor any corn, and 
no exotic of any of these had been introduced. Even the 
banana and cocoa-nut did not exist within the tropical part of 
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this great continent. There existed no bird amenable to do- 
mestication, and, the dog excepted, no quadruped. With 
strangers from whom instruction might have been acquired, 
the Australians had no beneficial intercourse. The Malay 
nations, who visited their northern coast in search of the sea- 
cucumber for the Chinese market, alone communicated with 
them, but taught them nothing. Under conditions so depress- 
ing, the rise of civilization was impossible. In the same land 
in which the naked Australians were feeding on grubs and 
dead whales, a superior race, in possession of all the attributes 
of civilization, is now rapidly constructing an empire. 

But I can name a race in a still more unfavourable condition 
than the Australian. This consists of the inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, a chain extending to the length of three 
degrees of latitude in the middle of the Bay of Bengal ; and 
where we have recently formed a convict establishment for the 
reception of our mutinous sepoys. The whole of this narrow 
chain is covered with a deep forest of tall trees, and for half the 
year drenched by the periodical rains. The largest animals in 
this wilderness are monkeys and a small species of hog. The 
race of man is here a diminutive negro, the men some two 
inches short of the average stature of European women. There 
is nothing resembling them, until we come to the mountains of 
the Malay Peninsula, a distance of six hundred miles, and no- 
thing again until we reach the Philippines, four thousand miles 
from the Andamans, but in both those localities we find negroes 
equally diminutive. 

The Andaman islanders are naked houseless savages, mis- 
chievous and vindictive. They live in a state of normal hos- 
tility to all strangers, who retaliate by shooting them, as they 
would the beasts of the forest. Some years ago, a German 
traveller, Mr. Heifer, accompanied by his wife, visited the 
Andamans, with the hope of obtaining some information re- 
specting them. As their boat approached the shore, they were 
watched by the natives, and Mr. Heifer had no sooner landed 
on a rock than he was transfixed and killed by the spear of one 
of the savages, discharged from behind a bush. Madame 
Heifer, who was well armed, drew a pistol from her girdle and 
shot him dead on the spot. I have had the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of this very handsome woman, and could 
fancy she had courage equal to such an exploit. She was the 
niece of Baron Bulow, one of the heroes of the war of 1814. 

The Andaman islanders seem to live almost exclusively by 
fishing, for their forests yield them no resource. They have no 
art, except that of fishing, and for this they have little canoes ; 
and it is difficult to imagine how, under so many privations, 
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they could have acquired any. Within eighty miles of them 
exists the Malayan race, inhabiting the Nicobar group, a docile 
and gentle people, cultivating the banana, the cocoa-nut, and 
the yam, and possessing the domestic dog, the hog, and com- 
mon poultry. Within three hundred miles of them are the 
Burmese and Peguans, immemorially possessed of arts and a 
literature. 

On the illustration afforded by the Esquimaux, it is hardly 
necessary to insist. This wide-spread people, dwelling always 
in a rigorous climate, and sometimes even within the Arctic 
circle, have yet the complexion, the stature, and a good deal 
of the features of the Malays, whose abode is on the very 
equator. There is the same squat form, the same yellow 
colour, the same lank black hair, and the same beardless chin ; 
and yet the Esquimaux would perish at the equator and the 
Malay in the neighbourhood of the Arctic circle. In the ice- 
bound regions inhabited by the Esquimaux, plants useful to man 
will not grow ; and the only animal domesticated by the Esqui- 
maux is the dog, which to them is what the horse, the ass, and 
the camel is to more favoured races. They live by hunting and 
fishing, and are expert in these pursuits, both land and water 
abounding in animal life for their subsistence. They seem as if 
exclusively carnivorous ; but the blubber of the whale and the 
oil of the seal furnishing them with the carbonaceous matter 
necessary to life, they are virtually omnivorous, like all the rest 
of mankind. Supplied with abundance of food, the Esquimaux 
are well clothed in furs, so that they are, notwithstanding the 
severity of their climate, a more comfortable people than many 
other races, living in more genial regions. 

I shall take the last illustration from the condition of the 
natives of Terra del Fuego, which seems to me to be the very 
extreme of misery. You will remember that the country in- 
habited by this people lies in about the 55° of south latitude — 
a land of rain, sleet, snow, and storms, and unsheltered from 
the cold of the South Pole. The aspect of the country pre- 
sents a conglomeration of closely-packed forest-clad mountains, 
without a nook of level ground. My friend Mr. Charles 
Darwin thus describes it : " When," says he, " we reached 
the hill, we found it the highest in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and the water flowed to the sea in opposite directions. 
We obtained a wide view over the surrounding country. To 
the northward, a swampy moorland extended ; but to the 
southward, we had a scene of savage magnificence well be- 
coming Terra del Fuego. There was a degree of mysterious 
grandeur in mountain behind mountain, all covered by one 
thick, murky mass of forest. The atmosphere, likewise, in 
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this climate (where gale succeeds gale with rain, hail, and 
sleet), seems blacker than anywhere else. In the Straits of 
Magellan, looking due south from Port Famine, the distant 
channels between the mountains appear, from their gloominess, 
to lead beyond the confines of this world." 

But now for the people whose hard lot it is to dwell in this 
land of desolation. A party lands from the surveying ship, 
and here is Mr. Darwin's account of his first meeting with a 
band of the savages : " It was," says he, " without exception, 
the most curious and interesting spectacle I had ever be- 
held. I could not have believed how wide was the difference 
between savage and civilized man. It is greater than that 
between a wild and a domesticated animal, inasmuch as in man 
there is a greater power of improvement. Among the central 
tribes, the men generally possess an otter skin, or some small 
scrap about as large as a pocket handkerchief, which is barely 
sufficient to cover their backs as low down as their loins. This 
is laced across their breasts by strings, and, according as the 
wind blows, it is shifted from side to side. But these Fuegians 
in the canoe were quite naked, and even one full-grown woman 
was absolutely so. It was raining heavily, and the fresh water, 
together with the spray, trickled down her body. In another 
harbour, not far distant, a woman, who was suckling a recently- 
born child, came one day alongside the vessel and remained 
there, whilst the sleet fell and thawed on her naked bosom and 
on the skin of her naked child. These poor wretches were 
stunted in their growth, their hideous faces bedaubed with 
white paint, their bodies filthy and greasy, their hair tangled, 
their voices discordant, their gestures violent without dignity. 
Viewing such men, one can hardly make oneself believe they 
are fellow-creatures, and inhabitants of the same world. It is 
a common subject of conjecture, what pleasure in life some of 
the less-gifted animals can enjoy. How much more reasonably 
the same question may be asked with respect to these barba- 
rians. At night, five or six human beings, naked and scarcely 
protected from the wind and rain, sleep on the wet ground, 
coiled up like animals. Whenever it is low water, they 
must rise to pick shell-fish from the rocks j and the women, 
winter and summer, either dive to collect sea-eggs, or sit 
patiently in their canoes, and with a baited hair-line jerk out 
small fish. If a seal is killed, or the floating carcass of a 
putrid whale is discovered, they are feasts. Such miserable 
food is assisted by a few tasteless berries and fungi." 

After drawing this faithful picture of the condition of the 
Fuegians, Mr. Darwin makes the following remark, in the true 
spirit of philosophy : " There is no reason to believe that the 
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Fuegians decrease in number : therefore, we must suppose 
that they enjoy a sufficient share of happiness (of whatever 
kind it may be) to render life worth having. Nature, by 
making habit omnipotent and its effects hereditary, has fitted 
the Fuegian to the climate and productions of his country." 

It is superfluous to add that the Fuegians cultivated no 
plant, and domesticated no animal, their highest skill in the 
arts consisting in eliciting fire from the friction of two dry 
sticks, and the forming of a canoe, by the hollowing out of a 
log of wood. Yet they were of the very same race with the 
men who, on the favoured plateau of the Andes, cultivated the 
maize and cotton plants, domesticated the llama and the turkey, 
and built great temples. 

Such savages as I have now been describing, are the men 
whose condition was envied by a very eloquent but very eccen- 
tric philosopher of the last century ; but I imagine a week's 
residence — even a night's lodging with the Fuegians would 
have brought Jean Jacques Rousseau to a saner conclusion. 
Meanwhile, I think I may safely congratulate you that you 
are not the red men of Terra del Fuego, but civilized white 
men and accomplished women, the humblest amongst you 
having the power of enjoying more of the comforts and plea- 
sures, physical and intellectual, of life, than the proud lords of 
a horde of ten thousand barbarians. 



XIV. — On the Miautsze or Aborigines of China. By William 
Lockhart, Esq., F.R.C.S., Corresponding Member of the 
Ethnological Society of London, etc., etc. 

Much of the empire of China with which we are best ac- 
quainted consists of the large plains that lie near the mouths 
of the rivers as they find their way to the sea-board, and it is 
here that the important localities for our trade are situated. The 
interior of the country is richly diversified ; the land rises con- 
siderably towards the hilly districts, that slope from the chains 
of mountains that traverse all the western provinces and spread 
themselves out through the central parts of the country, being, 
in fact, the eastern spurs of the Kwan-lun and Himalaya 
ranges, that rise in northern India to a vast height, and gra- 
dually pass down on the north and south of Tibet towards 
China. 

The Kwan-lun range passes into the northern and central 
provinces of China, and the Himalaya into the southern and 
south-western provinces ; while the Tien-shan or celestial 
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